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THE NEW THREE R's' 


By GRAYSON KIRK 


President, Columbia University 


EpucaTION OCCUPIES a curiously ambiguous 
position in the affections of the American people. 
On the one hand, there is a profound faith, un- 
surpassed anywhere else in the world, in edu- 
cation as the sovereign remedy for our problems 
and difficulties in all fields. Our people early 
took to heart the warning of the founding 
fathers that a democratic society could live and 
prosper only if the citizens who chose their rul- 
ers were themselves educated enough to exercise 
their electoral and other civic duties wisely. 
There are few pages in our history which are 
more inspiring than this persistent devotion to 
education. As the pioneers moved westward, 
they scarcely waited to put down the Indian 
menace, to clear the forests and build crude set- 
tlements before they undertook to make some 


1 Based on an address to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Madison Square Garden, New York City, June 
30, 1954. 


kind of educational provision for their children. 
Across the nation, the schoolmaster moved with 
the early settlers. Measured by modern stand- 
ards, the schools and academies which he estab- 
lished may have been crude and elementary, but 
they gave to generations of men and women a 
grounding in moral principles of conduct and 
a vicarious contact with the outside world which 
had immense importance in shaping the course 
of the republic. 

No less inspiring has been the continuing part 
of the American dream in which generations of 
fathers and mothers have labored, and saved, 
and denied themselves luxuries in order that 
their children might have educational advan- 
tages which have been denied to their parents. 
Such a spectacle may be touching, even pathetic 
at times, but it is authentically American. Its 
perpetuation is of vital importance in a society 





which is based upon the belief that no station 
in the land is to be denied any citizen because 
he happened to be born in humble circumstances. 
If we ever sense to have this faith, we would lose 
that thing which, above all others, has made our 
people great. 

But there is another side to the coin. If our 
people have a profound faith in education, they 
do not have an equally profound faith in our 
educators. As an intensely practical people, 
Americans tend to be patronizing toward men 
and women who undertake those professions 
which offer narrowly limited monetary rewards. 
The old dictum that ‘‘Those who can, do; those 
who can’t, teach’’ has not disappeared from the 
pattern of American thought. The scholarly 
cap and gown is still the cartoonist’s favorite 
symbol for something which is impractical, even 
foolish. Great numbers of our fellow citizens 
take delight in those derisory epithets such as 
*‘long-hair,’’ ‘‘high-brow,’’ and ‘‘egg-head.’’ 
The fact that the terms, ‘‘egg-head’’ and ‘‘long- 
hair,’’ do not logically go together seems to 
cause no worry to anyone. Even the word 


‘‘academic’’ has become the symbol for anything 
which bears no recognizable relationship to 
reality. 


This reference to the obverse side of the coin 
is not a plea for any special status for our pro- 
fession. But this attitude is not one to be over- 
looked; it is a manifestation of a persistent and 
disturbing cult of mediocrity which is all too 
widespread among us. It is a cult completely 
without virtue and it is a deadly enemy to the 
progress of our society. Of course, we shall 
never be free from mediocrity, but the least we 
ean do is to avoid raising an altar to it. 

Nonetheless, this historic delight of many peo- 
ple in deriding the ‘‘high-brow’’ has not checked 
the vast and increasing flow of public funds for 
the support of education at all levels from the 
kindergarten to the university. It has not 
checked the determination of our young people 
to go just as far with their education as they 
can. Indeed, we seem to be fast approaching 
the situation when the majority of our youth 
will plan to carry their formal educational ex- 
perience beyond the high-school level. It may 
frighten some people, but the ‘‘egg-heads’’ seem 
to be on the march. 

Even so, our public education system is under 
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as vigorous an attack today as at any time in 
its history. ... As I read some of the materials 
in this controversy, I detect two principal areas 
of disagreement and criticism. The first is the 
belief that our schools, particularly at the sec- 
ondary level, have ceased to do a satisfactory 
job of educating young people in the funda- 
mental disciplines and have filled their curricula 
with courses lacking in any recognizable intellec- 
tual content. The second view, less prevalent, 
holds that our schools are not adequately train- 
ing the youth for the obligations of citizenship. 

The first complaint is being made by two dif- 
ferent groups which, otherwise, have little in 
common. One of these groups holds that our 
schools are failing to turn out graduates who 
are properly prepared for business or profes- 
sional life. Perhaps this view offers one clue 
to the widespread American belief in the value 
of education, namely, that an education is de- 
sirable because it is sure to multiply the im- 
mediate and potential earning power of a stu- 
dent. Should it fail to do so, there must be 
something wrong with our schools. The cur- 
riculum ought to be made more practical; cul- 
tural subjects ought to be tolerated only as 
fringe benefits for those who had mastered the 
truly important subjects. Education and voca- 
tional training become synonymous. 

The second group of critics is to be found 
chiefly in the colleges and universities. The 
high-school graduate, they say, is not properly 
prepared to undertake study at the college level. 
He has not even mastered his one means of com- 
munication, the English language. He spells 
poorly; his writing is ungrammatical; and he 
has not even learned to read with speed and 
precision. His study habits are atrocious. He 
has only the most fragmentary knowledge of 
the subjects he is supposed to have studied. In 
short, he has not been given much co-ordinated 
and meaningful information. He has not been 
trained to think. The result is that the col- 
leges must try to remedy these defects by pro- 
viding certain types of instruction that are not 
really at the college level. 

The other main criticism relates to citizenship 
training. Self-appointed guardians of the altars 
of our fathers frequently charge that our schools 
are allowing, even inducing, our children to read 
tendentious literature, that students are being 
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indoctrinated with un-American ways of life, 
and that such suspect organizations as the United 
Nations are being allowed to spread their dan- 
gerous doctrines before the tender minds of our 
youth. Such accusations have been highlighted 
by the inanities of certain individuals and organ- 
izations in several widely separated parts of the 
country. But even though these outbreaks have 
been greeted by most intelligent persons with 
the contempt they deserve, it would be wrong to 
underestimate the degree to which this general 
attitude exists among the credulous people in 
many localities. Those who support this ostrich 
theory of education never seem to realize that 
such a position, with head buried in the sand, 
makes even an ostrich more vulnerable than be- 
fore. Obviously, education and indoctrination 
are not synonymous, but those who oppose what 
they believe to be the wrong kind of indoctrina- 
tion seldom stop to think about just what it is 
that proper education should and should not at- 
tempt to do. 

In one way or another all these criticisms make 
the charge, or at least the implication, that our 
schools are unduly neglecting the Three R’s and 
also the moral, patriotic, and character-building 
functions which they ought to stress. A very 
few would say that this is the work of the com- 
munists and their more or less unaware sup- 
porters and dupes. Others, far more numerous, 
blame the influence of our teacher-training in- 
stitutions which, they say, have become so ab- 
sorbed in educational gadgetry that they have 
lost sight of their proper goal and function. 

At this point I think some distinction must be 
drawn between character-building and the train- 
ing of the mind. To be sure, the school has a 
responsibility in training students to accept 
their proper moral and civic responsibilities, 
and this should not be neglected. But it is my 
opinion that the present situation, if it is un- 
satisfactory in this respect, is due far more to 
the failure of the parents of this generation than 
to the failure of our schools. Our parents have 
tried to make the school take over most of the 
functions of the home. They have abdicated too 
many of their own responsibilities, and they 
blame the schools for what is really their own 
failure. No school can offset the evil influence, 
not merely of a bad home, but of a home with 
low moral, disciplinary, and intellectual stand- 
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ards. If our fathers and mothers offer their 
children no more intellectual fare than comic 
books, a television set, and picture magazines— 
if they make of the home merely a place to sleep, 
drink, and eat, and not the center of life—they 
have no right to complain of their schools. 
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As for the intellectual training in the schools, 
I doubt if it is as poor as many critics allege or 
as good as its defenders assert. As one who has 
been associated with the products of our school 
system for a great many years, I am by no means 
satisfied with the present situation. There is 


great room for improvement, but we’ will not 
accomplish it merely by turning our backs upon 


the obvious excesses of those teachers who seem 
to be more concerned with methods and manipu- 
lations and esoteric jargon than with the proper 
substance and stuff of education. The proper 
dimensions of our problem are far greater than 
that. They will require, for solution, the intel- 
ligent understanding and the united efforts of 
parents, teachers, legislators, and the general 
public. The only Group Dynamies which can 
be effective in this connection is that which 
identifies the entire American people as the 
Group. 

If we are to approach this problem as we 
should, we shall need to keep in mind the Three 
R’s, not the traditional indispensable 
though they are, but three others. 

The first of these is Resources, both physical 
We are now experiencing a bur- 


ones, 


and human. 
geoning of our population which will leave us 
with no alternatives except to abandon our basic 
principle of free public education or to spend 
vastly more on our public school system. In the 
school year just closed, we had over a million 
more children in our elementary schools than in 
the year before. This increase of a million a year 
will continue at least to the end of the present 
decade because those children have already been 
born and will progressively be ready for school 
entrance. If our present fertility rates continue 
to the end of the decade, we will have by 1965 
nearly 12,000,000 more children in the elemen- 
tary schools than we had in 1950, and we will 
have approximately 6,000,000 more students in 
our high schools. This means a doubling of our 
high-school population in 15 years and a 60% 
growth of our elementary schools. 

Already, our elementary school plant is over- 
crowded. During the past year more than half a 
million children were forced to attend our schools 
on a part-time basis. Only a rapid and an exten- 
sive building program at both the elementary 
and the high-school level can meet our needs dur- 
ing the next decade. Failure to do so will not 
only cheat millions of our children out of a pre- 
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cious birthright; it will ensure the perpetuation 
and growth of juvenile delinquency. If we force 
our children to roam the streets when they should 
be in school, we should not be surprised if de- 
linquency grows. 

But buildings can be built, and quickly, if the 
funds are made available. More serious is the 
shortage of teachers, our human resources. Since 
1950 our annual production of teachers has 
dropped by more than one fourth, and this de- 
cline bids fair to continue, the while our needs 
mount and become monthly more desperate. Un- 
less teaching can be made more attractive, the 
only answer will be even more crowded elasses, 
poorly-trained emergency teaching personnel, » 
falling level of educational accomplishment, and 
a rising tide of public criticism. 

Obviously, the low level of salaries, coupled 
with very high work demands, is the chief reason 
why our young graduates turn their backs on 
teaching and take up other types of work. The 
country over, the average teacher receives about 
two per cent less than the average wage earner in 
all types of gainful activity. Unless we are able 
to raise salaries drastically, we shall never bring 
the needed influx of new men and women into 
teaching, unless, of course, a great depression 
should drive them out of other employment op- 
portunities. 

3ut this is not all. The teacher needs a sense 
of status in the community. All too frequently, 
the community has no limit to its demands upon 
the teacher’s time outside of classes for other 
types of group activity, and it recognizes no limit 
to its right to pry into the teacher’s private life, 
beliefs, and activities. One could not prove it 
statistically, but I have the feeling that this ex- 
posure to malicious gossip, this status of a sec- 
ond-class public servant, is perhaps as influential 
as low salaries in making the profession unattrac- 
tive to our youth. The community, not the 
teacher, can do something about this problem 
of status. If it were undertaken seriously, it 
might pay rich dividends in improving not only 
the quantity but the quality of our personnel. 
Teachers want no special status; they want only 
to be regarded more like people. 

If the first of our new R’s is Resources, human 
and material, the second is what I would like to 
call Resolution. Perhaps it was inevitable in our 
changing society that the school should become 
more and more the center of community activity 
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and to the detriment of its educational functions. 
But a balance can be maintained if our educa- 
tional community would make certain decisions 
or policy resolutions. One of these, as I have 
suggested, would be to take every possible oppor- 
tunity to point out to parents that the school can- 
not replace the home as a place in which children 
are to be inculcated with principles of morality, 
discipline, and responsibility. 

A second resolution ought to be to demand 
more serious work from students, particularly at 
the high-school level. 
if it is pleasurable, we have fallen into the trap 
of saying that all learning must be made as pain- 
But the average human being 


3ecause learning is easier 


less as possible. 
recoils from all unnecessary intellectual activity, 
and all learning is not easy. It is all very well 
to try to adjust young people to society, but it 
is far more important that they be given some 
vision of the nature, ends, and purposes of that 
And if courses of genuine intellectual 
content are pushed to one side in favor of those 
which amuse and entertain the student, when 
social and group activities elbow out the aca- 
demic aspects of secondary school work, the 
school, in my judgment, ought to have a hard 
time in justifying itself to the community. 

At this point let me say again that a part of 
this responsibility belongs to the parents. When 
parents complain about the amount of study their 
children are expected to do, they may be able to 
influence the school curriculum, but what they 
are really doing is to betray their own intellec- 
tual poverty. When, however, they complain 
that their children are not being given the basic 
intellectual equipment which they should have, 
then the school authorities ought to re-examine 
their aims and methods very seriously. 


society. 


Beyond the inculeation of certain basic skills 
such as mathematics and the use of language, 
both spoken and written, the primary purpose of 
education is to widen the mental horizons of the 
student. Except for certain technical or voca- 
tional courses of study, the primary purpose of 
a school is not to increase earning power but to 
enrich the human spirit. Our educational lead- 
ers have not been vigorous enough in insisting 
upon this point. They tend too supinely to give 
way under local and ill-informed pressures and 
concentrate too much upon the so-called ‘‘ prac- 
tical’’ courses which attempt imperfectly to du- 
plicate the experience of an apprentice and 
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cheat the student out of those experiences which, 
unlike technical training, he will not get later in 
life. Your basie purpose is to develop the mind, 
not to provide vicarious vocational apprentice- 
ship. There is enough anti-intellectualism in the 
country as it is; our schools should not, even by 
implication, be willing contributors to it. 
Finally, since the basic purpose of education is 
mental development, there ought to be greater 
resolution to combat those influences which be- 
lieve that education can best be achieved if the 


student is carefully insulated from all ideas and 
points of view except those which prevail in a 


Such an attitude 
is nonsense, but it is nonsense which is widely 
held. If, as his capacities develop, the student is 
carefully and objectively taught about the differ- 
ing ideas which men have held, and now hold, 
about man and society and the universe, he will 
be better equipped to deal with the problems and 
responsibilities of mature life than if he is left 


given community at the time. 


unprepared to listen to special pleaders later on. 
That ignorance which may be bliss is no proper 
basis for the operation of a modern democratic 
society. If our teachers are not courageous, then 
the evil counselors of our society will be. 

The third R for all of us is Responsibility. I 
have been talking about the responsibilities of 
parents, the schools, and the public. Here I 
would only add one or two further suggestions. 
First, I would urge that all groups think more 
about means whereby the gifted child can be 
given special opportunities. We have a special 
responsibility in these days to foster the training 
of those who promise to have special capacities, 
As our society becomes more complex in its inter- 
relations, more embroiled in political and eco- 
nomic relations with other countries, the burdens 
of leadership in all fields become constantly 
heavier. Unless we can train the best minds of 
each generation and prepare them as best we can 
for the handling of the affairs of our society, we 
run the risk of having those affairs handled by 
men who are less concerned about public welfare 
than selfish advantage. Unless able men lead us, 
unable men will. And in these days, inept lead- 
ership can do far more harm to society than when 
we lived under simpler and more self-sufficient 
conditions. We need men who will think more 
about the welfare of our country and less about 
points of personal privilege. 

We will never achieve these ends unless we de- 
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velop a greater sense of personal responsibility to 
our society. In pioneer days, the social respon- 
sibilities of the individual were clear, direct, and 
obvious. Now it is easier for the individual to 
shirk his part, to let others take the responsibility 
for decisions which are transferable. We cannot 
allow this situation to continue. 

One thing is crystal clear. This is the need for 
the general public to take a more responsible and 
intelligent attitude toward education and its 
vital role in the preservation of our society. If 
we have an understanding public, if we have bet- 
ter financial and human resources, if we have a 
tougher attitude toward the disciplinary side of 
mental development, we can build in this coun- 
try a democratic society of educated men and 
women the like of which no land has yet enjoyed. 


A society which has the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world must also have the highest stand- 
ard of public education. Nothing less is accept- 
able; nothing less is safe. 

More than a hundred years ago, in his annual 
report to the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
Horace Mann declared that there was ‘‘...a 
principle of divine origin, clearly legible in the 
ways of Providence as those ways are manifested 
in the order of Nature and in the history of the 
race, which proves the absolute right to an edu- 
cation of every human being that comes into the 
world... .’’ Let us, as educators, so conduct 
our profession that the exercise of this right will 
bring to all that richness and fullness of life 
which ought to be the final and the greatest re- 
ward of all who study and all who teach. 


The Role of Teachers in Politics 


By GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


WHEN PROFESSIONAL teachers express their 
political opinions in educational writings and 
in teaching, one cannot help feeling that they 
should use care and caution. Teachers are, of 


course, citizens themselves and they are entitled 


to a free opinion. But if they choose to invoke 
their professional training and experience as 
educators, they should be urged to forego their 
birthright of self-expression as free citizens and 
act as servants of the community in the field 
to which they were appointed to serve. 

In the garden of education the duty of teacher 
gardeners is to map out paths. As carriers and 
perpetuators of culture they must forever re- 
assert the ideals and the principles which it is 
their mission to hand over to posterity as its 
most precious heritage. In the midst of the con- 
troversies of our time the teachers must not be 
asked to take part in the game. Their task is 
to teach the rules of the game and to ensure by 
skillful umpiring that these rules be observed. 

Nowhere is this more true than in the field of 
civic education. For contemporary democracy 
is being threatened by authoritarianism of the 
extreme left and of the extreme right. And 
many teachers are faced with the dilemma of 
what to do about it. 

Many feel that they should take sides, that the 
best way to uphold the values of democracy is 
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to expose the forces that would pervert it. Had 
not the German intellectuals been blamed for 
not taking an active stand against Hitler? Must 
not teachers as interpreters of culture step for- 
ward and warn the public against the dangerous 
symptoms of decay from within? Many in the 
profession felt that they must do so. Beginning 
with the early ’30’s there were educators who 
would take up a position of polemics and con- 
demnation, whether it be towards Big Business, 
Labor Bosses, Communism, or McCarthyism. 

Hence, those who, one way or another, dis- 
agreed with their position were provided with 
an opportunity of raising the cries of disloyalty, 
of imposing inquisitions upon the free precincts 
of academic enquiry, and of questioning the fun- 
damental functions which education and teach- 
ers are to perform in a free society. All this 
could have been avoided if teachers, at least in 
their capacity as teachers, would have refrained 
from crusading and would have stressed their 
role as educators for democracy. 

Education for something we call democracy ? 
Let us try to define what such education means. 

Politically, it means conditioning citizens to 
constant vigilance lest power given to statesmen 
be misused for other ends than the public good. 
It means ability and stamina to control, even 
to threaten men entrusted with public power, 
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whether it must be done by rejection from or 
failure to re-elect to office or by the intangible 
public supervision while they are in office. 

Thus, morally, citizenship means simply the 
capacity and courage for making sound judg- 
ments. The values of citizenship are character 
values in no way different from universal human 
values. There are no such things as good, wise 
citizens; there are only good, wise men. ; 

Robert Ulich once remarked that a Protestant 
must be distinguished by the courage to protest. 
A citizen likewise must have the courage to query 
and to condemn all that does not fit with his con- 
ception of humanity. 

Education for democracy is simply education 
for humanity. The considerable effort which 
goes into courses designed to adjust men to life 
in the community would be better spent on 
courses designed to enhance appreciation of in- 
dividual dignity and of the inner fibre of man. 

The essence of democratic education is not 
education for socialization but for individualiza- 
tion. Making men proud and conscious of their 
dignity as individual human beings should be 
the central aim of such education. Forging them 
into members of a community is merely a sec- 
ondary object and when it is resorted to it is a 
mute testimony to the failure of education to 
stand up to its first goal. For even altruism in 
an individualistic society could be conceived as 
not an act of sacrifice towards a neighbor but as 
a recognition of the dignity of other fellow men 
simply because that implies their duty to recog- 
nize ours. The significance of teachers in poli- 
ties lies in pointing out the all-pervading im- 
portance of individualism in a democracy. 

Specifically, education for individualization 
should assist the student in forming a transcend- 
ent philosophy of life, firmly grounded in moral 
standards, enabling him to perceive the essential 
harmony of existence, resulting in excitement 
about life and in what Whitehead called ‘‘the 
habitual vision of greatness.’’ It should supply 


the student with the essentials of method, the 
training to observe, to analyze, and to draw con- 
clusions. He will thus be better able to evaluate 
according to best moral standards and to make 
judgments by which he can stand firm, immune 
from indoctrination. It should inculcate the 
most difficult of gifts, the gift of tolerance, the 
gift of listening to opponents without a sense of 
peril to one’s own system of values, the humane 
allowance for their difference, the ability to dis- 
cuss their views amicably, the eternal search for 
a possibility of a synthesis. 

These three have always been the features of 
liberal education toward character training. 
They must now be reasserted as means of train- 
ing for democracy and must be the core of teach- 
ers’ bid for public attention in lieu of partisan 
attitudes that have been mistaken for democratic 
action. 

Can these partisan attitudes be avoided alto- 
gether? Insofar as civic education must include 
controversy, it seems justifiable to urge teachers 
to present all viewpoints rather than to offer an 
analysis of their own political conviction. If the 
total picture is followed by the statement of the 
teacher’s point of view, it must be merely by 
way of an example of how the conflicting consid- 
erations were solved in one test case, not by way 
of indoctrination. 

The primary concern of the teachers should 
be to elevate education to a position of a beacon 
guiding men safely through the darkened paths 
of uncertainty. Its dignified role can best be 
safeguarded through immunity from assault. 
Such immunity can be won if teachers refrain 
from political action while continuing to define 
with force and conviction the honorable prin- 
ciples of such action. As guardians of the edu- 
cation for citizenship, as moulders of those quali- 
ties that make men lucid and courageous, the 
teachers cannot afford the luxury of a political 
controversy. 


The Research Requirement for the Doctorate 
By EARL A. DVORAK 


Indiana 


IN THESE DAYS, when the doctor’s degree is the 
fashionable degree to hold, the number of people 
interested in earning the degree is on the in- 
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University 


crease, ‘ 


Perhaps ‘‘earning’’ is not the appro- 
priate word to use. It is true a large percentage 


of doctoral candidates are earnest about earning 
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their degree and have a worthy reason for want- 
ing the degree; however, there are those who 
look upon the degree as a ‘‘union card.’’ They 
grumble incessantly about one requirement and 
another but primarily about the research re- 
quirement. They want to undertake the re- 
search problem with the least amount of work 
and one which they will finish in record time. 
They fail to appreciate the real purpose behind 
conducting a thorough research study and writ- 
ing the report: Preparation to think scientifi- 
cally and to write clearly. 

Somewhere in their advanced graduate study, 
the ‘‘grumblers’’ failed to learn that the re- 
search requirement was not meant primarily to 
make research experts out of them but was meant 
to lead them to a point where they chose a re- 
search problem and then outlined, conducted, 
and reported the study so that it met the criteria 
of a sound research study. What does this de- 
mand of the candidate? The candidate is forced 
to think logically and to express himself clearly 
if the doctoral committee is to approve the out- 
line. Further, once the outline is approved, the 
collection of data is undertaken according to 
plan, as are the analysis and treatment of data. 
At this point, the candidate would do well to 
take stock of what he has accomplished: He has 
prepared an outline to the best of his ability, 
meaning he has preplanned; and he has col- 
lected, analyzed, and treated data according to 
plan. Preplanning and analysis are the impor- 
tant steps in the process, for these two activities 
are requisites in the solution of any problem the 
candidate undertakes as administrator, teacher, 
or parent. 


But the candidate is merely at the stage of 
having collected, analyzed, and treated the data. 
The next step, writing the research report, is 
enough to give the ‘‘grumblers’’ ulcers. Their 
point of view is that they have to write as the 
doctoral committee members want them to write. 
They are not allowed to use their own style of 
writing. Too many of them fail to realize that 
they are not writing the informal short papers 
they wrote as undergraduates or master’s degree 
candidates. The committee members ask them to 
write formally, a way that may be a little pain- 


‘ 


ful to learn for those whose attitude is ‘‘sour.’’ 
The truth is that in many high schools and col- 
leges students are not forced to express them- 
selves clearly and concisely, and it is not until 
they begin to write their research report that the 
deficiency comes to the front. They know ap- 
proximately what to say, but not exactly. Frus- 
tration mounts when copy is returned to them 
for revision. 

The doctoral committee would be shirking its 
duty to the candidate if it failed to bring to the 
candidate’s attention his deficiencies and ways 
for improvement. The candidate’s ability to 
think scientifically and to write clearly must be 
brought to the level expected of people holding 
the doctor’s degree. People with doctor’s de- 
grees are looked upon as the ‘‘cream’’ of their 
profession. Others less fortunate than the edu- 
cation-wise look to the select group for solution 
of major problems. The process of thinking and 
the quality of writing required of candidates in 
completing the research requirement is prepara- 
tion for this greater service to the profession. 


REPORTS 


The American School in Japan Meets the Need 


By ALBERT R. BRINKMAN 
Tokyo, Japan 


ATTEND ONE of our high-school dances and see 
an attractive Eurasian girl dancing with her 
steady date, an American boy. Visit our chemis- 
try laboratory and notice marginal explanatory 
notes written in Chinese alongside the black- 
board directions in English for an experiment. 
Walk into a third-grade class and hear a group 
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composed of many nationalities speaking elemen- 
Step 
into our cafeteria and see children of many 
nationalities skillfully wielding chopsticks on 
the Japanese food they choose to buy. Such 
scenes occur daily at the American Sehool in 
Japan where children of 28 nationalities in a 
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tary Japanese in their language lesson. 





unique educational setting become intimately 
acquainted with friends of many cultural back- 
grounds. 

Since its inception in 1902, the school has ex- 
isted as an educational facility to meet an urgent 
need. Then a group of American and English 
mothers from the missionary, diplomatic, and 
foreign business community sensitive to the edu- 
cational needs of their children started ‘‘The 
Tokyo School for Foreign Children’’ at the 
YMCA. This was necessary since foreign chil- 
dren were virtually eliminated from local Japan- 
ese schools because of their inability to manage 
the language. Futhermore, the basic curriculum 
of both schools was very different, making sub- 
sequent transfer most difficult even if there were 
no language problem. Many home organizations 
would also find it difficult to assign specially 
trained personnel to the Tokyo area if adequate 
facilities were not available for their children’s 
education. 

From 1910 to 1919 the school was known as 
‘“‘The Tokyo Grammar School.’’ In 1919, the 
U.S. Ambassador to Japan recommended that 
the school be established as a purely American 
institution with a full elementary and secondary 
program, since its enrollment and curriculum 
were predominantly American. That proposal 
was carried out in 1920 when it became reorgan- 
ized and known as ‘‘The American School in 
Japan.’’ This change was important in solicit- 
ing financial support from the Tokyo American 
community, since the school did not then or 
today receive financial aid from the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

By 1927 sufficient funds were raised to buy 
property and to build school facilities in the 
Meguro section of Tokyo, the present location. 
With the outbreak of World War II, the school 
was forced to suspend operation and the Japan- 
ese government used the facilities as a training 
school for special government agents. In 1946, 
the school was pressed into use by our army as one 
of two junior-senior high schools in the Tokyo 
area for children of military personnel and 
attached American civilian personnel. Other 
English-speaking children from foreign com- 
munity were accommodated on a tuition basis. 

Even before the peace treaty was signed in 
April, 1952, negotiations were under way be- 
tween representatives of the school and the army 
for return of the facilities. In June the school 
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was released. Since the army could no longer 
accommodate non-military enrollees and com- 
munity interest in availability of a school con- 
tinued, the American School was scheduled to 
reopen the following September under its own 
auspices. Although the various buildings in the 
five-acre compound were not damaged by the 
fire-bomb raids on Tokyo, many items of equip- 
ment were in need of replacement or complete 
renovation. 

An American pattern of education running 
from the kindergarten through the 12th grade is 
offered. The high school has a college prepara- 
tory type of curriculum, since most of the stu- 
dents are planning to take higher education, 
principally at American colleges and universities. 
Nearly 90% of the first re-established year’s 
seniors gained acceptance to leading stateside 
colleges. With many students coming from 


different national backgrounds where educational 
programs vary, certain adjustments in evaluat- 


ing academic credit for graduation here and in 
helping students to meet entrance requirements 
of higher schools in their respective countries 
must be made. 

The school is primarily for American children, 
with non-Americans granted admission as far as 
space and facilities permit. An English-speak- 
ing ability and comprehension, consistent with 
age and grade level, as determined by a staff 
examining board, are primary requisites for en- 
trance. Most of the staff is drawn locally from 
experienced American teachers in the Tokyo 
area. ; 

Children of Japanese parentage are not eligi- 
ble under their law for the first six grades unless 
special approval is received from the Education 
Ministry. From a more realistic standpoint, 
their enrollment is low because the average 
Japanese cannot afford the tuition costs and, 
furthermore, has little to gain by completing an 
American type of education if he plans to enter 
a local university with its considerably different 
entrance requirements. 

When the new building was constructed in 
1934 and enrollment ran around 200, the school 
was considered crowded. The number of stu- 
dents since September, 1952, often exceeded 465, 
of which over 310 were American. Such over- 
crowding necessitated converting former dormi- 
tory space and workshops into classrooms. 

The great mixture of nationalities in the school 
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provides a constructive measure towards meeting 
the world-wide need for a practical laboratory 
of international living and learning. Countless 
daily observations have disclosed small, but re- 
vealing, experiences in this area. 

A social studies teacher stated that her classes 
have been the first she has ever taught in which 
almost every geographical place name mentioned 
in the textbook has been known firsthand by 
someone in class. This, naturally, made each 
nation being studied ‘‘exist’’ in a more concrete 
fashion than is ordinarily possible. 

Within class groups, young children hardly 
appear aware that they are of different nationali- 
ties. One elementary teacher related that she 
overheard a Chinese boy telling an American 
boy, ‘‘You must be Chinese, because you were 
born in Shanghai.’’ Little did this Chinese 
boy know the great number of our American 
students who were born in the Orient because 
their fathers’ business took them and their 
families there. 

A major decision during the first year was 
how to meet the continued need for a school 
expressed by many non-American parents. This 
was an acute problem, since the physical capacity 
of existing facilities would not permit an in- 
creased enrollment and led to an Americans-only 
enrollment policy after the first six weeks of 
school had elapsed. As the year progressed the 
board was faced with one of two decisions: re- 


strict enrollment to American children in the 
lower elementary grades where demand was 
greatest or construct a new building to accom- 
modate more students and retain the inter- 
national flavor of the student body. 

To meet the problem a new six-classroom build- 
ing was projected and proposed to the PTA. 
Recognizing the benefit the foreign community 
derives from the school and the unique educa- 
tional possibilities afforded their children in the 
school, the PTA rose to support a fund drive. 
In short order they had mobilized their forces 
and collected enough money to underwrite initial 
construction of the building. In many respects 
this co-operative effort represented a concrete 
example of the capacity of people of varying 
national backgrounds to work together in an 
effort to meet a need which rises above narrow 
interest, bias, or prejudice. 

From the early years of this century and even 
during a period of military occupation, the 
American School in Japan has met a critical 
need to provide an American pattern of educa- 
tion many miles away from home for American 
citizens and for the many others who seek it. 
With such a sizeable current Oriental enrollment, 
representing almost every nation in the Far East, 
there is reason to give careful consideration to 
the significant influence this school can exert 
over what may well be some of the potential 
leaders in this strife-ridden part of the world. 


The 37th Annual Meeting of the 


American Council on Education 


‘*PREPARING to Meet the Rising Tide of Stu- 
dents’’ was the broad topic of the 37th annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education, 
held Oct, 14-15 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, with an attendance of more than 500 
representatives of organizations and institutions 
which are members of the council. There were 
four main speakers at the general sessions and 
nearly 30 scheduled participants and numerous 
volunteer participants in the six discussion sec- 
tions. 

At the opening plenary session of Oct. 14, the 
presiding officer was the chairman of the council, 
Henry T. Heald, chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity. Introductory remarks were given by Gor- 
don K. Chalmers, president, Kenyon College, 
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who is chairman of the council’s Problems and 
Policies Committee. 

The keynote question of the meeting was set 
forth in the dinner address of Arthur S. Adams, 
ACE president: ‘‘Are we sufficiently resource- 
ful to find improved ways to accommodate more 
students with limited money, with shortage of 
qualified teachers and still maintain justifiable 
standards of educational accomplishment ?”’ 

There were spirited differences of opinion as 
to educational goals and practices in the three 
main addresses and subsequent panel discussion 
at the opening session. Ideas in anticipation of 
expanding higher education were presented in re- 
spect to the normal sciences by Joel H. Hilde- 
brand, professor emeritus of chemistry, Univer- 
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sity of California; the social sciences by Howard 
W. Odum, director, Institute for Research in 
Social Sciences, University of North Carolina (a 
paper read in his absence because of illness) ; 
and the humanities by Douglas Bush, professor 
of English, Harvard University. 

Professor Hildebrand said that there is a dan- 
ger in ‘‘simple solutions offered for complex 
problems.’’ Among his . 
were that an institution should concentrate its 
resources upon its most important functions; 
that an arbitrary plan of preliminary general 
education is not wise for students of science since 
the time to interest them in literature, social 
studies, the fine arts, or philosophy is in the later 
years; that school authorities should employ as 
teachers of science persons with good records in 
a basic science in college, who possess desirable 
personal characteristics, without the requirement 
of courses in education. 

Dr Odum’s paper asked, ‘‘ Which way is for- 
ward?’’ He sketched the historie ‘‘goal and 
meaning’’ of the American university and sug- 
gested that ‘‘the social sciences might do more 
in the study of organization, structures, and 
”? As to the univer- 
sity’s main dilemma, ‘‘freedom is the core and 
not how many courses of what kind are taught.”’ 

‘‘Most young people,’’ said Professor Bush, 
‘‘now get their only or their chief understand- 
ing of man’s moral and religious quest through 
literature.’’ He praised ‘‘the more intelligent 
and sensitive’’ college students of today—‘‘and 


” 


own ‘‘propositions’ 


’ 


processes of the university. 


there are very many of that kind . . . a serious 
and a conservative lot.’’ They find in ‘‘litera- 
ture of the remote past as well as of the present 
what they cannot find in textbooks of psychology 
and sociology, the vision of human experience 
achieved by a great spirit and bodied forth by 
a great artist.’’ As to the future, the speaker 
saw ‘‘no reason why the flood of students should 
be allowed to pour into college’’; and he ad- 
vocated that the state universities should ‘‘have 
the strength to set up a ban and select their stu- 
dents.’’ He urged increased efforts ‘‘to recog- 
nize and foster promising students who cannot 
As to faculties, he concluded with 
for abandoning ‘‘the prin- 
Socrates would never 


afford college. 
‘fan earnest wish’’ 
ciple ‘publish or perish.’ 
have had a chance at an assistant professorship.’”’ 

Varied proposals regarding practical means 
and measures to meet the approaching tide of 
college students were presented at six discussion 
sections. The chairmen of these sections were 
T. R. MeConnell, University of California 
(Berkeley) ; the Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, di- 
rector, University of California Foundation; 
John R. Cunningham, president, Davidson (N. 
Car.) College; Katharine E. McBride, president, 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; Harlan H. Hatcher, 
president, University of Michigan; and Walter 
E. Hager, president, Wilson Teachers College 
(Washington, D. C.). 

RAYMOND WALTERS 
President 

University of Cincinnati (Ohio) 


EVENTS 


Fellowships and Educationists 


THE ANNUAL announcements of the awards of fel- 
lowships by well-known foundations are matters of 
public and professional concern. In the spring of 
1954, the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
granted fellowships to 236 college and university fac- 
ulty members “to improve and broaden the . . . under- 
standing of ... [their] own or related fields.” At 
the same time, the John Simon Guggenheim Founda- 
tion awarded fellowships to 243 scholars and artists 
“who have demonstrated the highest capacity for 
original scholarly research and artistic creation.” 
Both foundations have the plaudits of all concerned 
with the future of scholarship, creativity, and effee- 
tive teaching. 
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An examination of the lists of the recipients of 
these fellowships should lead to some deep reflection. 
The natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities 
are well represented, with some subject-matter fields 
boasting more awards than others. One fact stands 
out in sharp relief: professors of and other experts 
in education are conspicuous by their rarity. Only 
two educationists appear on the roster of the FAKE, 
while not a single disciple of Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
and Dewey can be found among the Guggenheim 
winners. 

Some speculation may be permitted in an effort 
It may be that not enough 
educationists apply for these honors. Some may send 
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cognoscere rerum causas, 





in applications which are rejected because of lack of 
qualifications or on account of unacceptable research 
projects. The possibility of prejudice toward educa- 
tional specialties cannot be ruled out entirely. 

Be that as it may, the paucity of pedagogues among 
those afforded opportunities for research and for the 
furthering of teaching ability is regrettable. Disre- 
garding the fact that some fellowships are-available 
to educationists, it should be borne in mind that the 
open market of scholarship is a place where educa- 
tion should compete for honors with specialists of 
other fields. No doubt there are individuals who can 
hold their own. With the professional area of edu- 
eation in questionable repute in some academic quar- 
ters, it would seem advisable for the pedagogical fra- 
ternity to encourage its scholars and younger pros- 
pects to take a try at winning the desirable research 
grants. 

Whatever the historical reasons, the educationists 
have to convince their colleagues in the traditional 
’ in the world of scholarship. 
Widespread professional attention to research honors 
gained by them will be a step in that direction.— 


W, WB. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


THe JoHN Hay Wuirtney Foundation has an- 
nounced that nominations for the 1955-56 John Hay 
Fellows Program will be welcomed on behalf of 
qualified teachers in the public high schools of Ala- 


areas that they “belong’ 


bama, Georgia, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Tennessee, Vermont, and Washington. 
Information may be obtained from the foundation, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. Completed ap- 
plications for 1955-56 must be received by Dee. 15, 
1954. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN STATISTICS 


THREE $4,000 post-doctoral fellowships in statistics 
are offered for 1955-56 by the University of Chicago. 
The purpose of these fellowships, which are open to 
holders of the Doctor’s degree or its equivalent in 
research accomplishment, is to acquaint established 


research workers in the biological, physical, and social 
sciences with the role of modern statistical analysis in 
the planning of experiments and other investigative 
programs, and in the analysis of empirical data. The 
closing date for applications is February 15, 1955. 
Information may be obtained from the Committee on 
Statistics, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 

Sryce 1948, the year of its independence, India has 
increased its expenditure on education by two and a 
half times. The educational budget for 1953-54 is 
1,350,000,000 rupees ($283,500,000). During the past 
five years, the major states have opened more than 
37,000 new primary schools for 4,700,000 children 
and have increased the number of colleges from 
414 to 679. More scholarship grants have been made 
available to scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, and 
backward classes. In 1953-54 these grants amounted 
to 7,500,000 rupees ($1,575,000), as compared to 
1,000,000 rupees ($210,000) in 1949-50. 


CURRENT STATUS OF LATIN 
AND GREEK 


A sURVEY conducted by Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College (Lynchburg, Va.) pointed out that, of 550 
institutions of the 696-Member Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, only 50 during the past four years had 
enrollments in Greek of 50 or more students and only 
11, enrollments in Latin of 200 students or more. 
The decline of interest in the classical languages is 
indicated by the 1929 figures, when 64 institutions 
had enrollments of 50 or more students of Greek and 
38 institutions reported enrollments of 200 or more 
students of Latin. Only 74 offered graduate work 
in Greek or Latin, while 87 taught neither Latin nor 
Greek. During the 25-year period since 1929, Latin 
suffered a drop of about 53% in enrollment and Greek, 
a 20% drop. Among the men’s colleges, the decrease 
has been about 35% both in Latin and Greek; in the 
women’s colleges, about 65% in Latin and 62% in 
Greek; and in the coeducational colleges, 55% in Latin 
and only 5% in Greek. 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Paul Mininger, professor of Christian education, 
Goshen (Ind.) College, appointed president of the 
college. 


Sister Susanne Marie Vachon, C.S.J., dean, College 
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of St. Teresa (Kansas City, Mo.), is the new president, 
Fontbonne College (St. Louis. Mo.). 


Edward John Carnell, professor of apologetics, 
Fuller Theological Seminary (Pasadena, Calif.), ap- 
pointed president. 


Carl Tolman, dean, Graduate School of Arts and 
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Sciences, Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.), 
named vice-chancellor and dean of faculties. 


The Very Rev. Thomas H. Chappell, dean, Cathedral 
Church of St. Stephen, Harrisburg, Pa., appointed 
headmaster, Hotchkiss Schoo] (Lakeville, Conn.). 


Faculty appointments, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa), include: Mary Brewer, dean of women; pro- 
fessors, A. Stuart Daley (English) and John J. Mur- 
ray (history); associate professors of education, 
Stanley J. Heywood and Nadine Fillmore; and Ken- 
neth Crider, assistant professor of speech and drama- 
ties. Dr. Heywood succeeds John A. Fisher, who re- 
duties as president, Buena Vista 
College (Storm Lake, Iowa). 


cently assumed 


Putnam F. Jones, associate dean, the Graduate 
School, and chairman, department of English, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (Pa.), appointed dean, The 
College. 

Leonard A. Tropin appointed assistant dean of stu- 
dents, New York State Maritime College (Fort Schuy- 
ler). 

Chandler Morse, associate professor of economies, 
Cornel] University, named director, Social Science Re- 
search Center, succeeding Robin M. Williams, Jr. 

Ernest H. Freund, associate professor of philosophy, 
appointed acting head, department of philosophy, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Homer L. Knight, formerly dean, Westminster Col- 
lege (Fulton, Mo.), appointed professor and head, 
department of history, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College (Stillwater), succeeding Thomas 
H. Reynolds, professor and head emeritus. Theodore 
L. Agnew promoted to associate professor of history. 


Li Chi, head, department of archeology and anthro- 
pology, National Taiwan University, Formosa, named 
Walker-Ames Professor of Far Eastern Studies, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle). 

The University of Virginia announces the following 
promotions and appointments: John Alex Rorer to 
professorship of education and John B. Chase, Jr., to 
assistant professorship of education; Evan G. Patti- 
shall, Jr., assistant professor of educational research; 
Calvin Deam and John C. Sheffield, Jr., acting assist- 
ant professors of education; and Paul E. Behrens, lee- 
turer in education. 


John T. Cowles, senior project director, Educational 
Testing Service, appointed professor of psychology, 
School of Medicine, and assistant for personnel serv- 
ices to the vice-chancellor, University of Pittsburgh 
(Pa.). 

The Rev. Fred G. Sturm, Donavon Auble, and Ruby 
Hard appointed professor of philosophy and chaplain, 
associate professor of psychology, and assistant pro- 
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fessor of education and director of elementary educa- 
tion, respectively, Western College for Women (Ox- 
ford, Ohio). 

Among the uwew appointments at Mississippi State 
College for Women (Columbus) are: Frank M. Hern- 
don, professor of secretarial science and head of the 
department; associate professors, Eleanor Mae Senn 
(modern foreign languages), Arthell Kelley and Rob- 
ert I. Gilbert (social studies); and assistant profes- 
sors, J. A. Hart (journalism) and Sara Woodward 
(English). 

Gallaudet College (Washington, D. C.), an institu- 
tion of higher learning for the deaf, announces the 
following appointments and promotions: Christopher 
B. Garnett, Jr., professor of philosophy; Elizabeth 
Van Inven, associate professor of education; and 
Bernard L. Greenberg and John C. Clendenin, assist- 
ant professors of English; Rosalyn H. Gardner to as- 
sociate professorship of Romance languages; and to 
assistant professorships, Robert I. Punara (English), 
Isabelle Walker and Joseph P. Youngs (education). 

J. I. Feinman and Francis M. White appointed as- 
sociate professors of physiology and zoology, respec- 
tively, Philadelphia (Pa.) College of Pharmacy and 
Science. 

Herman J. Peters and Gail F. Farwell named asso- 
ciate and assistant professors of edueation in guidance, 


the Ohio State University (Columbus). 


Stetson University (DeLand, Fla.) has appointed 
the following assistant professors to the faculty: Ben 
T. Curry (economies), John L. Hodges (German and 
humanities), Edward A. McDowell, III (English), 
Herbert McQuillan (physical education), James M. 
Peet (history), Ruth I. Smith (education), and Fred- 
erick T. C. Yu (journalism). 


Coming Events 


The 39th annual Conference on School Administra- 
tion and Supervision, State University of lowa, Nov. 
30—Dee. 1. 

Fourth Annual Meeting of the Southwest Reading 
Conference for Colleges and Universities, Texas Chris- 
tian University (Ft. Worth), Dee. 3-4. 

The Second Interamerican Congress of Psychology, 
sponsored by the Interamerican Society of Psychol- 
ogy, University City, Mexico, Dee. 14-19. 
“Psychology of Education.” Obtain additional in- 
formation from Werner Wolff, secretary-general, 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N, Y. 


Theme: 


The 69th annual convention of the Modern Language 
Association of America, Hotel Statler, New York City, 
Dee. 27-29. 


The 38th annual meeting of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America, University of Pittsburgh, Dee. 30. 
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Recent Deaths 


Ruth Koerber, 51, associate professor of modern 
languages, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), Oct. 


16. 


Everett V. Meeks, 75, retired dean, School of Fine 
Arts, Yale University, Oct. 27. 
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Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1954. 
$1.50. 
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STALLKNECHT, NEWTON P., anp ROBERT S. 
BRUMBAUGH. The Compass of Philosophy: An 
Essay in Intellectual Orientation. Pp. 258. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York 3. 1964. $3.25. 
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Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United States. 
Pp. 150. Unesco, 19 avénue Kléber, Paris-16°. 
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WINTERS, MARY K. Teach Me to Spell: For 
Boys and Girls from 8-12. Illustrated. Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., New York 19. 1954. $2.00. 

‘ 

WOLFLE, DAEL. America’s Resources of Special- 
ized Talent. The Report of the Commission on Hu- 
man Resources and Advanced Training. Pp. 332. 
Harper & Bros., New York 16. 1954. $4.00. 
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New LIPPINCOTT Books 


STATE BOY 


By M. O’Moran. No boy or girl will ever forget 
this story of what love does for two “bad” 
boys. An original, positive approach to juvenile , 
rehabilitation, it is vivid and appealing. Ages 
12-16. $2.75 


MRS. PIGGLE-WIGGLE’S FARM 


By Betty MacDonald. Five more delightful, read- 
aloud stories about the incomparable Mrs. Pig- 
gle-Wiggle, who specializes in painless cures for 
bad habits, Jlustrated by Maurice Sendak, Ages 
6-10. 2.00 


TROOPERS ALL 


By John J. Floherty. One of America’s most popu- 
lar authors of informational books for teen- 
agers tells the exciting, impressive story of State 
Police work throughout the United States, Ex- 
cellent vocational information. Illustrated with 
photographs. 2.85 


Write for FREE Catalog of Graded and 
Classified Books for Young People 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
bem East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. pumund 








PIAA) 
GREATER PURCHASING POWER.... 


during retirement years 





That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 


combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—generally, when the cost of living is 
high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number 
of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
== 0 === 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 





Who was 
yWeole-lal-las te Oi lalete) is mr 


> * oe ; e: \ 
This is a part of the alarming story 
of public school education today 
told by Mortimer Smith (Author 
of And Madly Teach) 


THE 
DIMINISHED 
MIND 


A Study of Planned Mediocrity 
in our Public Schools 


$2.75 at your favorite bookstore 


Henry Regnery Company + Chicago 4 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


FAY ADAMS, University of Southern California 


Second Edition covers the objectives, materials, and 
procedures of the elementary school curriculum in 
terms of the nature, interests, and needs of the pu- 
pil. Analyzes the methods used to develop good 
citizens from the point of view that each generation 


must reinterpret its aims and standards according 
to the tenor of the times. “Its philosophy is sound 
. . « areal contribution to the field of professional 
literature.”—Blanche Persky, New York University. 

36 ills., tables, 628 pp. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of TEACHING READING 


IRVING H. ANDERSON, University of Michigan; 
WALTER F. DEARBORN, Lesley College; Emeritus, Harvard University 


Fully summarizes recent psychological research in 
reading readiness, eye movements, word perception, 
and other elements in the reading process. Relates 
these findings to classroom: procedure, providing a 
firm grasp of both the “why” and “how” of the 


methods used in teaching children to read. “An ex- 
cellent text—invaluable aid in applying psychology 
in teaching reading techniques.’’—Ernest A. Jones, 
Northeastern State College. 56 ills., tables, 382 pp. 


SPEECH METHODS in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CARRIE RASMUSSEN, University of Wisconsin 


Designed for those teachers with little or no special 
preparation in teaching speech, this practical guide- 
book enables them to successfully handle the speech 
problems of children. Voice training, bodily activity, 
and rhythm are emphasized, as well as curricular 
correlation. Includes chapters on poetry, puppetry, 


storytelling, discussions, assembly programs, etc. 
“Psychologically, phonetically, and educationally 
sound—all this, and interesting, too.”—Louise 
Abney, in Central States Speech Journal. 

13 ills., 340 pp. 


EDUCATION of the SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, Illinois State Normal University 


A practical guide to curriculum development suited 
to the particular needs of the slow-learning child. 
The basic premise of this book is the importance of 
understanding the problems of the individual child, 
not only in the school, but also in the home and 
community. Throughout, principles of mental hy- 


giene are stressed in discussing teaching methods 
applicable to various degrees of slow learning. “One 
of the outstanding educational books of the year.” 
—Hardy R. Finch, in Scholastic Teacher. 

Second Edition. 21 ills., tables, 359 pp. 


YOUR SCHOOLS and MINE 


P. ROY BRAMMELL, University of Connecticut 


Valuable insight into the contemporary American 
school system is provided in this up-to-date volume. 
Covers school administration and organization, the 
ways in which schools are supported, school cur- 
ricula, the work of the teacher, and current methods 


of improving instruction and student learning. Tak- 
ing a broad national point of view, it encourages 
independent thinking on controversial subjects. “A 
most stimulating and timely text.”—A, L. Kerbow, 
University of Houston. 21 ills., tables, 438 pp. 


MANAGING the CLASSROOM 


EDWIN JOHN BROWN, University of Santa Clara 


This widely-used volume orients the teacher to the 
administrative side of his work, and explains the 
underlying principles of classroom management. 
Covers the subject in terms of pupil growth, an 
operating plan to insure attention to administra- 


tive details, and the personal and _ professional 
growth of the teacher as an administrator. “A well 
organized, thoroughly teachable, up-to-date treat- 
ment of the subject.”—James A, Langford, Univer- 
sity of Nevada. 424 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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